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although analogy pointed to cultivations of the tubercle 
bacillus as being likely to prove preventive or curative 
in tuberculosis, and although Koch’s present paper shows 
that they are what he has actually employed, still a con¬ 
sideration of the nature of phthisis would lead one to 
doubt whether these were actually the best adapted for 
the purpose of curing consumption, and whether we 
might not yet find cultivations of other disease germs 
more likely to cure this disease than cultivations of the 
tubercle bacillus itself. Most of the results which have 
hitherto been obtained confirm those put forward by 
Koch in his original paper, and they also show very 
clearly indeed the necessity for the closest attention to 
the caution in the use of the remedy which he earnestly 
enjoined. As a means of diagnosing phthisis in its 
earliest stages, Koch’s lymph is certain to prove a most 
valuable if not an absolutely infallible means of diagnosis, 
and will thus ensure proper care in those cases where 
at present the slightness of the symptoms leads to doubt 
on the part of the physician, and sometimes to indis¬ 
cretion on that of the patient. In such cases, as well as 
in lupus, it is likely to prove a potent curative agent, and 
to fulfil to a great extent the hopes expressed by Koch 
himself in the careful and moderate manner which is 
characteristic of the man. As its failure to effect every¬ 
thing that the public expected becomes generally known, 
we may expect to hear it even more abused than it has 
been praised ; but it will nevertheless remain a great 
addition to our power of recognizing and treating con¬ 
sumption, as well as an earnest of yet better things to 
come. 


INDIAN BIRDS. 

The Fauna of British India, including Ceylon and 
Burma. Published under the authority of the Secre¬ 
tary of State for India in Council. Edited by W. T. 
Blanford. “Birds,” Vol. II. By Eugene W. Oates. 
8vo, pp. i,-x,, 1-407. (London : Taylor and Francis, 
1890.) 

R. OATES has, for the present, finished his work 
on Indian Birds, with the present instalment. It 
is satisfactory to learn, on the one hand, that the Indian 
Government so highly appreciate his administrative 
abilities in Burma, that they could not grant him the 
extra furlough necessary to complete his scientific work, 
and he was thus forced to terminate his duties in England, 
to return to his post in the Public Works Department at 
Tounghoo. It may be India’s gain thus to sever him 
from the work which he so dearly loved and which he 
has executed with such conspicuous ability, but it will 
prove a loss to science, and it will be very hard to find 
anyone capable of continuing the description of the Birds 
of India in the same complete way that Mr. Oates has 
done. As the work has been done almost entirely in the 
writer’s private room at the N atural History Museum, he 
is able to speak with some authority on the subject, and 
he wishes thus publicly to acknowledge the earnestness 
with which Mr. Oates wrote his book, the consideration 
which he showed for the officers of the Zoological Depart¬ 
ment, and the care which he took of the specimens, 
numbering many thousands, which passed through his 
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hands. Curators of Museums will understand what we 
mean, for there is no part of their duty more irksome 
than the constant vigilance which is required to supervise 
the treatment of specimens by students, who seem to be 
often animated with the sole idea that when they have 
seen a specimen for their own purposes, it matters little 
whether the future investigator finds it with its head or 
wings off, or not. We only wish that every student of 
birds were endued with the reverent love for a well-pre¬ 
pared specimen which animates Mr. Oates and a few 
other naturalists we could mention. This by the way. 

With the first portion of the second volume of the 
“ Birds,” Mr. Oates completes his account of the Passeres 
or Perching Birds of the British Asian Empire. Follow¬ 
ing out his ideas of classification, he first describes the 
Flycatchers and Thrushes, and follows them with the 
Dippers and Accentors. Then come the Weaver Birds 
and Finches, Swallows, Wagtails, Larks, ending with the 
Sun-birds, Flower-peckers, and, of course, finally with the 
Ant-thrushes or Pittidae. No one will find fault with the 
position of the latter ; but we greatly question the natural 
sequence of the other families. No one can doubt that 
Mr. Oates, in his classification of the Passeres, the most 
difficult of all ornithological problems, has advanced our 
knowledge of the characters of differentiation, but we 
must demur to some of his conclusions. However, here 
is a genuine piece of work, with chapter and verse for 
every one of the author’s opinions, and we will therefore 
append a succinct account of the new facts brought for¬ 
ward by the author, and give a practical aspect to the 
present review. 

Fam. MusCICAMBjB. 

Muscicapa parva is a Siphia. Oates, t.c., p. 9. [This is 
an innovation, to be accepted with caution, for it 
introduces Siphia, hitherto an Indian genus, into 
the Palsearctic Region.] 

Muscicapa albicillais a Siphia. Oates, t.c., p. to. [This 
follows as a matter of course, as the species is the 
Eastern representative of M. parvai\ 

Muscicapa hyperythra is a Siphia. Oates, t.c., p. 10. [So 
Cabanis -was right, according to Mr. Oates, in 
describing this bird as a Siphia .] 

Cyornis should be separated from Siphia, and not united 
to it, as has been done by Sharpe, as there is blue 
in the plumage. Ergo, Muscitrea cyanea is a Cvornis. 
Oates, t.c., p. 13. [This is an aggregation of species, 
which we do not think will be ratified.] 

Poliomyias hodgsoni (Verr.) apud Sharpe, is a Cyornis. 
Oates, t.c., p. 14. 

Muscicapula hyperythra (Blyth) apud Sharpe, is a 
Cyornis. Oates, t.c., p. 15. 

Digenea leucomelanura (Hodgs.) apud Sharpe, is a 
Cyornis, Oates, t.c. p. 16. 

Muscicapula stiperciliaris (Jerd.), apud Sharpe, is a 
Cyornis. Oates, t.c., p. 17. 

M. melanoleuca, Blyth ( M.maculata, Tickell, apud 
Sharpe) is a Cyornis. Oates, t.c., p. 18. 

M. astigma (Hodgs.) and M. sapphira (Tick.) apud 
Sharpe, belong to Cyornis. Oates, t.c., pp. 19, 20. 
Niltava oatesi (Salvad.), is a Cyornis. Oates, t.c., p. 2T„ 
Siphia pallidipes (Jerd.) and S. unicolor (Blyth) apud 
Sharpe, belong to Cyornis. Oates, t.c., pp. 22, 23. 
Muscitrea grisola (Blyth) is a Flycatcher, not a Shrike. 
Oates, t.c., p. 31. 

Cyornis poliogenys, Brooks, and C. olivacea, Hume, 
belong to the genus Anthipes. Oates, t.c., pp. 33, 
34- 
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Alseo?iax mandellii { Hume) = A. muttui. Layard. Oates, 
t.c .., p. 36. 

Terpsiphone nicobarica, sp.n. Oates, t.c ., p. 45. 
Hypothymis tytleri, from the Andamans, distinct from 
H. azarea. Oates, t.c., p. 50. 

Family TurdidAs. 

Pratincola robusta, Tristram, said to be from Bangalore, 
is a Madagascar bird. Oates, t.c., p. 58. 

Saxicola bartiesi ', sp.n., from Afghanistan. Oates, t.c., 
P- 75 - 

Cochoa is allied to Geocichla. Oates, t.c., p. 158. 

Family MOTACIIXIDTF.. 

Anthus cockburnice, sp.n., from the Nilghiris. (A. sordidns, 
Sharpe (nec Rupp.). Oates, t.c., p. 305. 

Family NectariniidvE. 

ACthopyga anderssoni, sp.n., from Upper Burma. Oates, 

t.c., p. 349- 

Chalcoparia is not a Sun-bird, but is allied to Zooterops. 
Oates, t:c, p. 373. 

Family Die^eid,®. 

Acmonorhynchus, gen. n. Type A. nincens (Scl.). 
Oates, t.c., p. 382. 

Besides these new features in Mr. Oates’s book, there 
are many valuable criticisms on less important matters. 
One further point should be mentioned, as it was missed 
by ourselves in the British Museum “ Catalogue,” and 
Mr. Oates has unfortunately followed our lead. Erythro- 
spiza of Bonaparte is quoted as published in 1831, but 
we quote from a letter of Count Salvadori : “ You will 
find it in the 1 Osservazioni el Regno animale del Barone 
Cuvier ’ (p. 80), and it is equivalent to Carpodacus of Kaup. 
So the genus Bucanetes must be used.” 

In a comprehensive work like this one of Mr. Oates, it 
is unlikely that all his conclusions, many of them novel 
and unexpected, will commend themselves at once to 
ornithologists. Our own opinion is that he has gone a 
little too far in promoting his theory of the value of the 
style of plumage in the young birds ; but no one will 
deny that, for conciseness and painstaking labour, Mr. 
Oates’s volumes are a model of what an advanced 
“hand-book” should be, and he has set such a high 
standard of work, that Mr. Blanford, who announces his 
intention of completing the ornithological portion of the 
“ Fauna,” will find it no easy task to follow in Mr. Oates’s 
footsteps. As the latter gentleman is prevented by his 
superior official duties from continuing his work, it is at 
least fortunate that such a conscientious naturalist as 
Mr. Blanford has undertaken the task of completing the 
work which Mr. Oates has so well begun. We may add 
that the woodcuts by Mr. Peter Smit are as good as 
those which he drew for the first volumes of the “ Birds,” 
and are excellent in every way. 

R. Bowdler Sharpe. 


A MANUAL OF PUBLIC HEALTH. 

A Manual of Public Health. By A. Wynter Blyth, 
M.R.C.S., L.S.A. (London: Macmillan and Co., 
1S90.) 

ARNEST efforts are being made to insist that can¬ 
didates for the appointment of a medical officer of 
health shall have an adequate knowledge of sanitary 
science. The issue of this volume is therefore opportune. 
All the subjects of which a knowledge is required in 
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examinations in hygiene and sanitary science are dealt 
with. Necessarily the ground travelled over is extensive, 
and some of the sections have not received that compre¬ 
hensive treatment which they appear to us to need. 

The matter is discussed under twelve heads. The first 
section is occupied with a brief account of vital statistics, 
but only in so far as they affect the duties of a health 
officer. As far as the subject is taken up it is clearly and 
lucidly treated, the description of the construction of life 
tables being particularly good. The section on air, venti¬ 
lation, and warming is written in a thoroughly practical 
manner, but in describing the mechanical appliances for 
ventilation the author gives no illustrations, nor does he 
touch upon the ventilation of ships. The chapter con¬ 
cludes with an elaborate account of the methods of calcu¬ 
lating cubic space, which, although useful for reference, is 
probably seldom required by the medical officer of health 
in his daily duties. In the description of hygrometers 
Daniels’s does not find a place. 

The first part of section iv., dealing with the sources of 
water-supply, is disappointing, for the subject has not 
received the share of attention which it decidedly merits. 
Cisterns obtain mention only as a necessary evil in an 
intermittent system of water-supply, there being no de¬ 
scription of their varieties, and the dangers associated 
with the use of objectionable kinds. The water-supply of 
the metropolis is minutely detailed, full particulars being 
given of the exact area and districts supplied by the 
companies, the amount of water daily drawn from the 
Thames, the filtering appliances, and the average com¬ 
position of the water distributed. The analysis of water 
is exhaustively discussed, and amongst the apparatus 
employed is a description of the useful pipette invented 
by the author. In section v., treating of drains, the 
varieties of drain-traps might perhaps have been more 
fully discussed, and the man-hole or disconnecting 
chamber dwelt on at greater length. 

Like the water-supply, the sewage of the metropolis 
receives the most careful consideration, and the chapter 
on it contains an excellent explanation of the plan of the 
London drainage, together with a map of the same. In 
the treatment of sewage, precipitation processes receive a 
very brief notice. The subject of nuisances, so important 
for medical officers of health, is very fully entered into, the 
chapter embodying all the researches of Dr. Ballard on 
effluvium nuisances, and his recommendations for their 
removal. 

Section vii., on disinfection, leaves nothing to be de¬ 
sired. Microparasitic diseases receive a greater share of 
attention than any other subject in the book, the bacterio¬ 
logy of each of the zymotic diseases being comprehen¬ 
sively treated. We do not of course underrate the value 
of such knowledge, but it appears to us that much of the 
detail which has been introduced would have been more 
suitable to a text-book on pathology than to one on public 
health. The remaining sections of the volume are devoted 
to isolation, hospitals, food, and the duties of sanitary 
officers. 

On the whole, Mr. Wynter Blyth may be congratulated 
on the excellent text-book he has produced, based as it is 
upon the practical experience of many years of sanitary 
work, obtained in one of the largest metropolitan districts. 
If we have pointed out a few shortcomings, they have 
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